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VULGAK LATIN IN THE ARS CONSENTII DE 
BARBAEISMIS 

By Frank Frost Abbott 

With the exception of the Appendix Probi Consentius' little 
treatise De Barbarismis et Metaplasmis (Keil G.L. V, pp. 386— 
98) is the only systematic discussion of vulgar Latin which has 
come down to us from ancient times. It cannot be compared in 
importance with its rival, but it has some points of independent 
interest, and its character, almost unique, makes it deserve some- 
thing more than the cursory attention which it has received. It 
seems to be worth while, at least, to group together the instances 
of vulgar usage which Consentius gives and to test his state- 
ments by what is known of the people's speech from the inscrip- 
tions and from other sources. In remarking on the plan which 
he purposes to follow in his discussion of barbarisms he says 
(p. 391. 25 ff.): "nunc iam quibus modis barbarismus fiat, tem- 
pestivius proferemus, in quo equidem non imitabor eos scriptores, 
qui exempla huius modi vitiorum de auctoritate lectionum dare 
voluerunt .... nos exempla huius modi dabimus, quae in usu 
cotidie loquentium animadvertere possumus, si paulo ea curiosius 
audiamus." A scrutiny of the illustrations of barbarismus which 
he gives seems to show that he was honest in carrying out the 
plan which he laid down for himself, and puts him in pleasing 
contrast to a long line of grammarians who contented themselves 
with taking their illustrations, appropriate and inappropriate, from 
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their predecessors. In fact there seems to be only one form, cited 
by Consentius, whose vulgar character we should be inclined to 
question. The archaic Mavortis (397. 7) in the fifth century 
surprises one, and it is possible that our author, not finding 
readily an illustration of his point, viz., of the addition of a 
syllable in the popular pronunciation of a word, borrowed this 
form from his reading in the early poets or from some other 
grammarian. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
colloquial Latin kept many forms after they had disappeared from 
literature, and this may be a case in point. The probability of this 
second hypothesis is made somewhat greater by the fact that the 
word in question had to do with the religious life of the people, 
for in this field popular speech was especially conservative. What- 
ever may be thought of this one word, at all events, we have good 
reason to believe that we shall find in Consentius instances of 
deviation in the people's speech of his day from accepted stand- 
ards. 1 

There are other considerations, too, which lend importance to 
the little treatise by Consentius. In one respect it and the 
Appendix Prdbi furnish more trustworthy material for the investi- 
gation of the people's speech than any other vulgar Latin docu- 
ment does. In reading Petronius, the Peregrinatio of Sancta 
Silvia, or the Mulomedicina Chironis we are often puzzled to 
know whether a vulgar form is to be attributed to the writer or 
to a copyist, but in Consentius this question rarely, if ever, arises, 
because he not only cites the form in question as objectionable, 
but he also either characterizes it or he contrasts it with the 
accepted form. Consequently we know in almost every case just 
what word he wrote and branded as vulgar and what mistakes 

1 The Ars Consentii, as it has come down to us, consists, as is well known, of two 
parts, viz., the treatises De Nomine et Verbo and De Barbarismis et Metaplasmis. 
That in the first treatise Consentius drew largely from Donatus, Diomedes, Charisius, 
Caper and others, or from their sources, has been clearly shown by Keil (V, p. 335), by 
Jeep (Zur Oeschichte der Lehre von den Bedetheilen, p. 69), and by Goetting (De Flavio 
Capro Consentii Fonte). In treating barbarisms, although the classification and some 
of the definitions may be borrowed from his predecessors, the specific illustrations 
which Consentius gives of errors in pronunciation seem to be original with him. 
Even when he takes up a subject which has been treated by an earlier grammarian, 
like the incorrect use of the aspirate, his illustrations are not those of his predecessor 
(cf. Goetting, op. tit., p. 89). 
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people made in using it. Thus, for instance, he remarks (392. 25) : 
"per transmutationem sic fiunt barbarismi: temporis, ut siquis 
dicens pices producta priore et correpta sequenti pronuntiet," and 
again he says (392. 8): "per detractionem hunt barbarismi sic: 
litterae, ut siquis .... socerum volens dicere dicat socrum 
meum." It is noteworthy, too, here and throughout his discus- 
sion that he uses such words as dicere and pronuntiare and not 
scribere 1 or even an ambiguous word like uti. In drawing conclu- 
sions from the statements of Consentius we are on even safer 
ground, than when we are dealing with the Appendix Probi. In the 
latter work it is difficult to say, for instance, whether in "Marsyas 
non Marsuas" an error in spelling or in pronunciation, or in 
both respects, is noted. From the fact that Consentius sometimes 
uses the indicative (cf. 392. 3: "ut quidam dicunt piper vel pius 
producta priore syllaba") and sometimes the subjunctive (cf. 
392. 8, quoted above) it might be thought that he was giving 
both real and fictitious errors, and that his inventions were indi- 
cated by the use of the subjunctive, but this is evidently not the 
case, for in 392. 11 he says, "ut siquis dicat orator correpta priore 
syllaba, quod ipsum vitium Afrorum speciale est." It is reason- 
ably sure, therefore, that the barbarisms of Consentius are genuine 
vulgar errors, mostly in pronunciation, of the writer's day, and 
that most of the objectionable forms which our text presents have 
been handed down to us correctly. 

In this paper we shall concern ourselves mainly with that por- 
tion of the work of Consentius which deals with barbarismi and 
runs from p. 391 to p. 398. Its interest for us lies in (1) the 
instances which it contains of vulgar pronunciation, and (2) its 
illustrations of dialectal peculiarities. 8 Cases of barbarismus and 
metaplasmus involve what our writer regards as similar deviations 

1 In one case only is scribere used (ut siquis homen scribens adiciat primae syllabae 
aspirationem, 392. 6), and here Consentius seems to be speaking of both spelling and 
pronunciation, cf. 392. 13. 

2 Until a few years ago Monacensis 14,666 was the only known MS containing this 
treatise, but in 1904 Professor Lindsay discovered another MS of Consentius at Basel, 
and a collation of the new find has been given by E. O. Winstedt in A. J. P. XXVI 
(1905), pp. 22ff. B is independent of M, gives us a better text at some points, and has 
been taken into consideration in this paper. My friend, Dr. 0. H. Beeson, has also 
very kindly collated the Munich MS afresh for me. I regret that space does not allow 
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from current good usage, but if the form under consideration is 
to be found in classical literature it is taken by him as a case of 
metaplasmus. Admittier, for instance, belongs to this category, 
while the vulgar Chartago is a case of barbarismus, which in turn 
is distinguished from barbarolexis, or a mistake in the use of a 
foreign word, and from soloecismus, or a grammatical fault. 
Since he restricts his definition of barbarismus to the narrow lines 
just mentioned we shall expect to find his discussion confined to 
points in phonology. This is, in fact, the case. Only inciden- 
tally does he stray into the fields of morphology, lexicography, or 
syntax. Assuming the distinction which he has made between 
metaplasmus and barbarismus he defines the latter (386. 15 ff.) 
as "detractio et adiectio et transmutatio et immutatio litterarum 
syllabarum accentuum temporum aspirationumque." This defini- 
tion, artificial as it is, covers every possible vulgar error in pro- 

me to give his collation here in full, but from his notes I subjoin a brief description 
of the MS, and make a few additions to, and corrections in, Keil's critical apparatus. 
"The MS," Dr. Beeson writes, "is hard to read at many points, since the ink is pale 
and faded. The parchment is often very rough, and has been scraped in many places, 
and these places frequently give the impression of corrections. The parchment is 
oily, too, in spots. Consequently the strokes are often not perfect, and both M and 
the corrector have retouched them — the corrector especially where the ink was light. 
The corrector (M a ) uses a brown ink that is easily recognized when the stroke is firm 
and heavy ; often, however, it is impossible to distinguish M and M 1 . M l is the scribe 
correcting himself. His ink is bright yellow insular. Either the scribe or another 
using the same ink and script has made frequent rubrics or notes on the margins. 
These are often faded beyond the possibility of deciphering with certainty." Extracts 
from Dr. Beeson's collation follow: 386. 20 secundum in marg. add. 388. 5 pro 
abisse corr. in pro abiisse 15 pro menestio corr. in menestius 389. 19 pro orphe, us 
390. 4 latinost 7 pasus 32 mi 391. 3 recipisse 29 post plerumque superscriptum est fre- 
quenter 29 post alii superscriptum est veteres 29 sic novi super alii, raro super interdum, 
utrique super idem 30 post lectionis superscriptum est poematis 392. 3 piper 4 trfginta 
393. 20 ciborum 32 poterint 394. 24 est add. al. man. 36 et adscr. supra 396. 2 post, 
detractionesve rasura septem aut octo litterarum 12 errore litteris re adscr. supra 18 
cognitu corr. in cognitum 8 alterius corr. ex alteri 399. 6 vocale 14 ut est et pecodes. 
The orthography of the MS presents some points of interest. There is a consis- 
tent use of i in such Greek words as sillaba, sistole, titirus, and ethimologia. There is 
a frequent confusion of single and double letters, especially in the case of s, e. g., 
asspiratio, possita, siracussas, and excussatio by the side of pasus, molosus, and spisa. 
Occasionally the same confusion extends to/, r, and I in such words as reffert, efulgere, 
Terrentius, and Cellsus. O stands regularly for u in the derivatives from muto, in 
Topiter (=Iupiter), and pecodes, and for e in vorsus. Nq appears everywhere in such 
words as utrumque and tanquam, and mp in tempnere and its compounds. Subtracho 
and diflnitio are the accepted forms. Almost all these characteristic spellings have 
been noted by Winstedt in B (cf. op. cit., p. 30) and may help to establish the relation 
of these two MSS to each other. 
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nunciation. It was the purpose of Consentius not to draw up a 
complete list of mistakes common in his day, but rather to classify 
barbarisms. In accordance with this plan, only one or two illus- 
trations are given of each kind of errors. We have, therefore, a 
comparatively small number of vulgarisms cited, but they throw 
light upon several important points in the pronunciation of vulgar 
Latin. 

The vowels. — To proceed now to a grouping and brief dis- 
cussion of these errors. It is noticeable that Consentius gives 
only two instances of (1) vowel change, viz., stetim 392. 16 and 
tarterum 392. 17, while the Appendix Probi has sixty or seventy. 
The pronunciation stetim is a dialectal peculiarity, Consentius 
tells us, of the Roman plebs, and has been happily compared by 
Seelmann (Ausspr., p. 173) to the cockney "keb" for "cab." 
There seems to be no other case of this change of a short accented 
a into e since * gravis for gravis was probably due to the influence 
of levis. Such a weakening as we find in tarterum, of an unac- 
cented a to e, especially before r in the penult is not uncommon 
in vulgar Latin (cf. Caeseris and similar forms in Schuchardt 
Vok. I, pp. 195 f.). Under (2) syncopation may be mentioned 
audacter, repostum, morat and commorat (388. 15-19), socrum, 
and for convenience even salmentum (392. 9, 10) and uam (393. 1) . 
Elsewhere (Class. Phil. II, p. 454) I have tried to show that where 
a syncopated has developed out of an unsyncopated form the short 
form belongs to popular speech. The preference which Consen- 
tius shows for audaciter over the short form proves that he is 
aware of this general principle without knowing the relation of 
the two forms in question and illustrates that molestissima dili- 
gentiae perversitas of the professional grammarian which Quin- 
tilian condemns (i. 6. 17). The form audacter is the common 
one in good literature of all periods (cf. Georges Lex. d. lot. 
Wortf. ) . The forms without v in the perfect system of moveo, 
while used with some freedom in the familiar style at all times, as, 
for instance, in Terence, and in informal letters like those of 
Caelius, are rare in serious literature and naturally come under 
the ban of a purist like Consentius. Such forms as postus, pre- 
postus, and repostus are found in vulgar literary and epigraphical 
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texts in all parts of the empire (cf. Schuchardt, II, p. 414; 
Carnoy Le latin cTEspagne d'apres les inscriptions, p. 114; 
Pirson La langue des inscriptions latines de la Gaule, p. 50). 
There seem to be no close parallels to salmentum, although such 
MS forms as converit (—convenerit) , cerae ( = ceterae) , and her as 
( = hederas), cited by Schuchardt (II, p. 440) are equally sur- 
prising. Consentius is correct in stigmatizing socrum and similar 
forms as popular. The evidence of the inscriptions and of the 
Romance derivatives of the word clearly confirms his judgment on 
this point. We cannot say positively whether ua, which Consen- 
tius condemns, is a mere graphical variant of uva, or points to a 
vulgar pronunciation of the word. The fact, however, that the 
pronunciation ua seems to be perpetuated in luette = V + u(v)etta 
(cf. Fass Rom. Forsch. Ill, p. 494) seems to show that it is a 
matter of pronunciation. It is comparable, therefore, to rius for 
rivus of the Appendix Probi (cf. Sp. rio). On the other hand, 
in many cases to be found in the inscriptions u or v is omitted, as 
Carnoy observes (op. cit., p. 130), to avoid the doubling of the 
letter. This seems to be proved by the occurrence in the same 
document of dius and divos, Flaus and Flavos, but in general 
the disappearance of v between unlike vowels belongs to popu- 
lar speech of the later day (cf. Sommer Handbuch, p. 176).' 
There is only one case of (3) anaptyxis in Consentius and 
in this case it is interesting to see that the popular form Menes- 
theus (388. 15) with the parasitic vowel, is in his opinion the 
correct literary word. Following the general principle illustrated 
in the case of audacter, that the syncopated forms result from 
rapid and careless pronunciation, he naturally regards Mnestheus 
as vulgar. A parasitic vowel like e in the first syllable of Menes- 
theus was inserted in order to facilitate pronunciation. Naturally 
it appears most frequently in borrowed words where combinations 
of consonants foreign to Latin usage occur, but it is inserted now 
and then even in pure Latin forms (cf., e. g., liberitas, CIL X. 
215, and calecandum, CIL I. 1166) where a harsh or heavy 
group of consonants is found. Forms with the parasitic vowel 

1 For other instances, see Schuchardt II, pp. 471 ff. ; Ullman Rom. Forsch. VII, 
pp. 201 f. ; Heraeus Ar.f. lot. Lex. XI, p. 306; Grandgent Introd. to Vulgar Latin, 
pp. 102, 136, 178 ; Pirson op. cit., p. 62 f . ; Stolz Hist. Gram., p. 285. 
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are commonest in southern Italy. This state of things is due to 
two facts (cf. Carnoy op. cit., pp. 103 ff.) : Many Greek words 
were brought into the Latin of this part of Italy and many of 
them probably came through Oscan, which shows a marked tend- 
ency to anaptyxis (cf. Buck Gramm. of Oscan and Umbrian, 
pp. 50 ff.). Forms with the inserted vowel, however, are of fre- 
quent occurrence in vulgar inscriptions, especially in epitaphs, all 
over the Roman world (cf. Seelmann, p. 251; Carnoy, p. 103; 
Pirson, p. 59; Stolz Hist. Gramm., pp. 197 ff.; Neumann Ver- 
zeichnis d. auf Ausspv. u. Rechtschr. beziiglichen Eigenthilm- 
UchkeUen in d. Inschr. aus Gallia Narbonensis, Pt. I, pp. 8, 14 ; 
Pt. II, pp. 7, 11, 19). No instance of a prosthetic vowel is cited 
by Consentius, and this fact may have a bearing upon the date at 
which his treatise was composed. So far as (4) the quality of 
vowels goes Consentius remarks only upon i. The passage in 
question reads (394. 11-22): "iotacismum dicunt vitium quod 
per i litteram vel pinguius vel exilius prolatam fit. Galli pin- 
guius hanc utuntur, ut cum dicunt 'ite,' non expresse ipsam pro- 
ferentes, sed inter e et i pinguiorem sonum nescio quern ponentes. 
Graeci exilius hanc proferunt, adeo expressioni eius tenui studentes, 
ut, si dicant 'ius,' aliquantulum de priori littera sic proferant, ut 
videas disyllabum esse factum. Romanae linguae in hoc erit 
moderatio, ut exilis eius sonus sit, ubi ab ea verbum incipit, ut 
'ite,' aut pinguior, ubi in ea desinit verbum, ut 'habui tenui;' 
medium quendam sonum inter e et i habet, ubi in medio sermone 
est, ut 'hominem.' mihi tamen videtur, quando producta est, 
plenior vel acutior esse; quando autem brevis est, medium sonum 
exhibere debet, sicut eadem exempla, quae posita sunt, possunt 
declarare." This passage has given rise to long discussions and 
diverse conclusions (cf., e. g., Lindsay Lat. Lang., pp. 25 ff.; 
Seelmann op. cit, pp. 191 ff.), but the difficulty in it, which is 
perhaps insoluble, lies mainly in the account which Consentius 
gives of the correct pronunciation of i. Fortunately we are con- 
cerned with the vulgar or dialectal treatment, and what is said on 
that point is reasonably clear. The Gauls, he remarks, in pro- 
nouncing ite, produce a sort of fuller sound which lies between 
e and i, that is, a relatively open t'-sound, while the Greeks say i-us. 
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There is a very small number of Gallic inscriptions in which e 
replaces long accented i. Pirson (op. cit., p. 11) reports only 
four for the whole province and Neumann (op. cit., Pt. I, p. 25) 
does not add to the number. It would seem, therefore, that, 
although this peculiarity in Gallic pronunciation was noticeable 
enough to catch the Roman ear it was not sufficiently marked to 
lead to the spelling e. 

Two or three interesting but difficult questions are raised by 
Consentius' remarks concerning (5) the quantity of certain vowels. 
He seems to note as vulgar errors piper, pius 1 (392. 3), orator 
(392. 11), pices(?) (392. 18), pices (392. 25), ciborum (393. 18), 
merebatur (393. 23), nummos 2 (393. 27), and ossua (?) (396. 
33). With one exception (viz., ciborum) the short vowels which 
are lengthened are under the accent, and without exception the 
shortened long vowels are unaccented. Of the latter group two 
of the four cases (viz., pices and merebatur) fall under the brevis- 
brevians principle. When he first mentions pices Consentius 
speaks only of the vulgar lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllable (pices) but later he says that a transmutatio temporis 
occurs "siquis dicens pices producta priore et correpta sequenti 
pronuntiet" (i. e., pices). The last-mentioned pronunciation he 
probably has in mind in both passages. Other instances of the 
development of iambic into trochaic words are furnished by Ceres 
(quoted by Seelmann, p. 106, from Mar. Plotius Sac. K. VI. 451. 
13 ff.), and deos (ibid., from Iuliani exc. K. V. 324. 19). In 
pius the original long i was regularly retained in vulgar pronun- 
ciation as it was in similar paroxytone words (cf. Grober A. f. 
lot. Lex. II, p. 101, under dies). The errors mentioned, as well 
as the mistakes illustrated by orator, merebatur, and nummos, are 
readily understood without supposing that in common speech the 
quantitative principle had broken down entirely. Even the long 
initial vowel in ossua may be due to the influence of os, and 
ciborum is very likely not a bona-fide instance of an erroneous 
method of pronouncing the word, but rather a mistake made by 
some inexpert versifier or, it may be, even an illustration coined 

1 The reading piper vel pius is accepted from the Basel MS. 
2 Keil's transposition, viz., nummos Verres acceperat, is accepted. 
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by Consenting himself. 1 The same explanation ought possibly to 
be given to merebatur and nummos, which are cited in a similar 
metrical connection. If we turn to (6) the semi-vowels we find 
a warning against the trisyllabic pronunciation of vent (395. 15) 
and of solvit (392. 35 f.) and the trisyllabic pronunciation of 
induruit (393. 2). The Greeks of course had no sound like the 
Latin v and it is they, probably, who made the first two mistakes 
mentioned. This inference is confirmed by the fact that Consen- 
tius introduces his remarks by saying that he will note "vitia 
generalia quarundam nationum." The dissyllabic pronunciation 
of ius by the Greeks has already been mentioned (cf. p. 239). 

The consonants. — The mistakes which Consentius mentions in 
the case of (1) the initial consonants concern mainly h. The 
attempt to reintroduce this sound in the Late Republic only led 
to a hopelessly confused state of mind about it among the common 
people, which is reflected by homen (392.6), onor (392. 13), and 
Hebrus (392.21). In this connection may be mentioned the three 
transliterated forms of Greek words containing an aspirate used 
as illustrations by Consentius, viz., Tracia (392. 19), Trachia 
(392. 28), and Chartago (392. 20). The absence of the aspirate 
in the Romance derivatives from such words as these shows clearly 
that it was not sounded in normal vulgar Latin. Trachia and 
Chartago, therefore, represent the mistaken efforts of the few to 
pronounce or spell correctly. Bobis (392. 15) is one of the less 
frequent cases of confusion between v and b because, as Parodi 
has shown ("Del passagio di V in B nel latino volgare," Romania, 
1898, pp. 180 ff.), the interchange of initial v and b is much rarer 
than is that of intervocalic v and b. Parodi's conclusion is con- 
firmed by the facts obtained from a study of the Latin inscriptions 
(cf., e. g., Pirson, op. cit., pp. 61 f.), although this distinction does 
not seem to have held for the pronunciation of Latin in Greek 
lands, if one may judge from the list given by Eckinger, Die 
Orthographie lot. Worter in griech. Inschriften, pp. 85 ff., where 
such forms as OvaXepios and BaXejoio? are found side by side from 

1 Consentius' words are (393. 16) : "vult struere aliquis ex trochaeo et molosso, ut 
si dicat 'copiam esse doctorum,' structuram optimam facit. quodsi dicat hanc struc- 
turam se facere existimans 'copiam esse ciborum,' barbarismum fecerit: .... pro- 
ducit primam syllabam, ut dicat ciborum, cum si brevis sit." 
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the second century B. o. on. A rather long list of instances of the 
substitution of initial b for v in Greek defixiones found in Italy 
and Africa is also cited by Audollent Defixionum Tabellae, pp. 
536 f., and two cases of bos for vos in Latin tablets are also men- 
tioned (ibid., Nos. 273a and 274a). The trisyllable Iachus 
(397. 4) is hard to explain. In the vulgar treatment of (2) medial 
consonants the principal error which Consentius notes is the con- 
fusion of the single and double letter in such words as vila 
(392. 8), mile (ibid.), He (394. 26), Bacho (397. 4), iusit 
(395. 14), corupto (400. 8), tottum (392. 1), and cottidie (392. 1). 
The full discussion by Lindsay (Lat. Lang., pp. 113 ff. ) and 
Sommer (Handbuch, pp. 291 ff.) of these two dialectal peculiari- 
ties of vulgar Latin makes the treatment of them here unneces- 
sary. Although the mistake in the case of He is ascribed to the 
Greeks, the faulty pronunciation which it illustrates and the 
opposite one are found in other parts of the Empire (cf., e. g., 
Guericke De linguae vulgaris reliquiis apud Petronium et 
inscriptionibus parieiariis Pompeianis, pp. 27 ff., and Pirson 
op. cit., pp. 84 ff.), and are commonest in the case of the letters 
I and s (cf. Audollent op. cit., pp. 541 f.). In distinction from 
the Greeks, there are others who pronounce ille in such a way 
"ut aliquid illic soni etiam consonantis ammiscere videantur, 
quod pinguissimae prolationis est" (392.28). Probably Lindsay 
is correct (op. cit, p. 92) in thinking that these people gave 
double I the ly sound. In this connection should probably be 
mentioned in passing the reduction of a doubled consonant when 
the initial letter of a word in a sentence is the same as the final 
letter of the preceding word, which is illustrated by the faulty 
pronunciation si custodit for sic custodit (395. 13) (cf. p. 244). 
The change of the intervocalic d to r in per es (392. 15), like 
the mistake in the case of bobis and stetim, all of which are stig- 
matized as Roman cockneyisms, is perpetuated in the Neapolitan 
pere; cf. Seelmann, p. 311. In noting the faulty pronunciation 
in the case of nomeclator (388. 15) Consentius has observed one 
of the marked characteristics of vulgar pronunciation, viz., the 
weakness of the nasal before mutes which is attested by such epi- 
graphical forms as pricipis (CIL IV. 1945), defuctus (CIL 
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XIII. 848), and seper (CIL X. 7173); cf. also Audollent op. 
cit., p. 538. This explanation seems better than Buttmann's 
assumption (see Keil's critical note) based on Charisius K. I, 
106. 20, that Consentius is condemning nomenclator as an objec- 
tionable form of nomenculator. At 395. 3 ff. the accepted text 
reads "ecce in littera t aliqui ita pingue nescio quid sonant, ut, 
cum dicunt 'etiam' nihil de media syllaba infringant. Graeci 
contra, ubi non debent infringere, de sono eius litterae infringunt, 
ut, cum dicunt 'optimus,' mediam syllabam ita sonent, quasi post 
t z Graecum ammisceant." For post t z the newly discovered 
Basel MS reads post t T- (cf. Winstedt op. cit, p. 23). The 
reading of the Munich MS, followed by Keil, seems preferable 
here. Consentius, like Papirius and Pompeius (cf. Seelmann, 
p. 320), regards the assibilant pronunciation of ty in etiam as 
correct. His first criticism is directed against those who fail to 
give this sound to a medial ti followed by a vowel. At the other 
extreme are the Greeks who introduce assibilation (cf. Lindsay 
Lat. Lang., pp. 83 f.) even when ti is not followed by a vowel. 
The new reading, if accepted, would seem to postulate the pro- 
nunciations etyam and optilmus. As the correct pronunciation, 
over against etyam and optilmus, Consentius would probably put 
etzyam and optimus. But the two errors would not be so clearly 
opposed to each other in this case as we should expect from the 
use of contra. 

Consentius furnishes several interesting instances of metathesis. 
We find lapidicinas (391. 23), perlum, reilquum (392. 23), 
interpertor, coacla (392. 24), displicina (392. 25), and forpicem 
(397. 16). Such cases of metathesis belong particularly to the 
people's Latin of the late period, and result from a tendency to 
facilitate pronunciation. The individual factor is an important 
one here (cf. Sommer Handbuch, p. 301), but all these instances 
fall into three groups. Either a consonant and vowel change 
places with each other, as is the case with perlum, reilquum, and 
interpertor, or a consonant, as in coacla, is transferred to another 
part of a word, or two non-adjacent consonants change places with 
each other, as in lapicidinas, displicina, and forpicem (cf. lerin- 
quas = relinquas, Audollent op. cit., 2866). 
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If we turn to (3) the final consonants we are surprised that 
Consentius utters no warning, as the Appendix Probi has done, 
against the omission of final -m. His principal concern is with 
final -m followed by an initial vowel, as in dixeram Mis (394. 7), 
and this subject he discusses at great length in the following 
treatise De scandendis versibus (400. 28 ff.). His words furnish 
an interesting commentary on Quintilian's observation on final -m 
in this position neque enim eximitur sed obscuratur [Inst. ix. 
4. 40), for he remarks (394. 5): "mytacismus dicunt cum in 
dictione aliquid sic incuriose ponitur vocali sequente m litteram, 
ut, an ad priorem pertineat an ad sequentem, incertum sit." 
Lindsay (Lat. Lang., p. 121) suggests that "one may perhaps 
see the beginnings of the suppression of final consonants in the 
tendency .... to detach a final consonant from its word, and 
join it to a following initial" of which practice Consentius 
gives as an illustration si(c) custodit for sic custodit (395. 13) and 
si cludit for sic ludit (395. 9). The inference scarcely seems 
probable. In both cases the same phonetic principle applies 
between the two words concerned as we find at work within a word. 
In the first case careless pronunciation reduces the double con- 
sonant to a single one (cf. p. 242). In the other, following the 
principle of syllable division, the speaker joins final c to the fol- 
lowing I. The tendency is a natural one, because the two words in 
each pair are closely joined in sense. Perhaps in fact the syllable- 
division followed in the sense-unit sicludit represents the common 
practice in everyday discourse. If this is true, wherever in writers 
of colloquial Latin, like Plautus or Petronius, a final mute pre- 
cedes an initial liquid in a word group, the two consonants should 
be read with the following vowel. We can readily understand 
how a grammarian interested in preserving the integrity of single 
words would condemn such a practice as this, even if it were wide- 
spread. (4) One or two miscellaneous forms may be mentioned 
here. No satisfactory explanation can be given of coperit (392. 1) 
for operit or gruit (ibid.) for ruit, and the text is so uncertain at 
396. 35 that no conclusion can be drawn from the form apse. 

Morphology. — Under accent is to be mentioned the very inter- 
esting description (392. 4) of the error which is made: "siquis 
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dicens triginta priorem syllabam acuat et sequentem graviter 
enuntiet" (cf. Sommer Handbuch, pp. 497 f.). Of the incidence 
of the accent on the first syllable of orator (392. 19, 27) there 
seems to be no further proof, although of course it is paralleled 
by the historically incorrect accentuation which the same word 
bears in English by the side of curator. From the citation of 
nantes (388. 18) as a case of syncope the conclusion is natural, 
though not inevitable, that Consentius did not think of nato as a 
frequentative derived from no. This attitude would be readily 
explicable in view of the growing use of frequentatives, which had 
been taken over from the people's speech, at the expense of the 
simple verb. Tutrusit (392. 2) is perhaps a reduplicated form. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason, however, for regarding it 
as vulgar (cf. Lindsay Lot. Lang., p. 503). The common people 
evidently had difficulty with the nominative and genitive singular 
of certain mute stems of the third declension, for Consentius con- 
demns as nominatives fontis and dentis (396. 8) , while the Appendix 
Probi gives the warning orbis non orbs and nubes non nubs. In 
the way of Vocabulaey the possible retention in vulgar Latin of 
the archaic forms Mavors (397. 7) and covacla (397. 13) is 
worth noticing. The condemnation of the use of scala, sordes, 
quadriga (396. 5), strena (396. 26), and Fidena (397. 20), in 
the singular, and of luces and paces (396. 6) in the plural is also 
interesting. The form ossua (396. 25) seems to have come into 
rather common use in late Latin, especially in Christian writers 
(cf. Neue I. 532). Possibly it was a literary archaism, pre- 
served like many others in vulgar Latin, which came to the surface 
in literature in the late period. Invictissimus and infidelissimus 
are condemned, but with the strange comment that "siquis dicat 
invictissimum ducem aut infidelissimum amicum, putat se plus 
dicere quam invictum aut infidelem, cum invictissimus ille sit, qui 
non penitus victus, et infidelissimus ille, qui non usque ad 
summum fidelis" (398. 8ff.). 

One is tempted to make a brief comparison of the vulgar 
errors mentioned by Consentius with those recorded in the 
Appendix Probi. The most important barbarismi in the Appen- 
dix which are not referred to by Consentius are the weakening 
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of i in hiatus to e, the silence of final m, the confusion between 
s and x (cf. aries non ariex, App.), the dropping of ct to the t 
sound in such words as auctor, and the fondness for such sec- 
ondary forms as the diminutive and for certain endings like 
-osus. Of analogical forms, which are so numerous in the Ap- 
pendix, Consentius seems to mention only dentis and fontis as 
nominatives. The most important points peculiar to Consen- 
tius are comments upon certain mistakes in quantity and accent, 
and the cases which he mentions of the single for the double 
consonant. 

The errors which they both condemn are the confusion of b and 
v, the misuse of the aspirate, the use of the double for the single 
consonant, syncope, the slighting of the nasal, metathesis, and 
vowel weakening. We may call attention in this connection to 
what was observed in an earlier part of the paper (p. 235), viz., 
that Consentius does not concern himself with incorrect spelling 
as the Appendix Probi does. 

A characteristic feature of the treatise of Consentius is his 
attempt to point out certain dialectal peculiarities in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin in different parts of the Empire. Errors com- 
mitted by the Africans, the Greeks, the Gauls and by the people 
of Rome are mentioned by him. The African mistakes are all 
mistakes in quantity, plus, piper, and orator (cf. pp. 240 f.). 
The Greeks are more catholic in their tendencies to error. They 
reduce -ss to -s (iusit, 395. 14) and -11 to -I in ille (cf . pp. 242 f.) 
and it is probably they, also, who are guilty of saying vila, and 
mile. The difficulty which they have with the semi-vowel i in 
ius makes it probable that they should be held responsible for 
the mispronunciation of soluit, ueni, and perhaps of indurvit (cf. 
pp. 241 f.). Apparently they were especially prone, too, to the 
confusion of b and v (cf. pp. 241 f.), and to their door Consentius 
specially lays the faulty pronunciation opt&mus (p. 243) or optii- 
mus(f). The plebs Romana said stetim for statim (cf. p. 237) ; 
the Gauls mispronounce He (p. 239), and the Italians, if we 
accept the reading of the Basel MS, give a wrong pronunciation 
to etiam (p. 243). Si cludit for sic ludit, si custodit for sic 
custodit (cf. p. 244), and the tendency to labdacismus (cf. p. 242) 
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are national errors, but their place of occurrence is not given. 
It has been generally supposed that Consentius was a Gaul, but 
it is at least worth noting that this list of national errors seems to 
originate with him and yet only one of the number is Gallic — a 
state of affairs which does not on its face harmonize with the 
assumption that his home was in Gaul. It may be observed, too, 
that when he refers to the one specified Gallic mistake he does 
not use the first person plural, but says Galli .... utuntur. 
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